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^ Twenty activities are described that can be used- to ' , 
devQclop map and compass skills in elementary grades. The activities 
range from- simple, beginners* projects to more^ ^qomplex tasks as 
students acquire/more skills. c Host- c^n -be 'Ciarried out in the 

^classroom^ schoolyard, or , local- lieighborliood!. Map activities include 
drawing maj)s, of tie cldssroom,* mapping an imaginary island using 
scale.. an^ contour liii>ds, and constructing a cardboard box plane table 

^to"^ iise when compass 0]^ _^qther surveying equipment is not available'. * 
Learning position and location can become enjoyable, by pl^iying a 
classroom detective gamd. One student leaves the room and then must 
return and identify an unknown object by. asking classmantes ••"yes*' and 
"no]'' type .questions about its location. Treasure hunts which require 
students to follow compass readings for specified distances are also 
suggested. For advanced students, orienteering activities caii be 
applied to classroom^ schoolyard, or- neighborhood, and can make use 
of bicycles, canoe's, or simple hiki^ng and running. An adaptation JLs 
provided for pecsons confined ;to wheelchairs^ Sample diagrams and 

'^aps accompany many of the suggested activities. (AV) 
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If'is important that the development of map and compass skills should** 
start in the elementary school and continue through, the secondary' 
level. This article presents a series of acti viti'es >th'^at' can be used-- 
to develop map ahd- compass skills i^h the el ementary^g'rades .'^ -Included 
in this article are activities based around ttie ^classrabm, schoolyard, 
or in a' local park. Most of the activities can be modified to meet 
the needs of a particular teacher or class and sources are given-for^ 
additional games and instructi orial aids . . ; 



mP ACTIVITIES. / . . 

•■ ^ / ^ ' : ■ • \ ■ ' 

Symbol 'Game *....■. . .;' 

\ Understanding moip symbols is. ah. importanf aspect in the dqvel opment of map 
skills. The "Symbol- Game" is an activity designed to^ familiarize students 
with some of th*e^ cbimon syrribols used on topographic maps. Ttie procedure for 
' the game. is relatively simple. The 'te^cYier must, first decide wh^ich 'syhibol s 
. are to be learned.. The next step is- to' find a topographic map with those^sym- 

bols on itrthen outli'ne e'ach symbol on -the map and place a nurrber next - to 
. the symbol . * ^ , . ' " ' 

* n ■ • 

The class i^ next dividend inttf groui3s or teams of five-or six students. - A 
master map foreach group with the outl i.ne^d .symbols- is placed on the wall at 
one side of the'classrobm. The first student in each te^m goes to the^mastpr 
map and. find? the symbol numbered one. Th^ student must determine 'what the 
symbol i's anid then return to th'e team and wirtte down the name 'of the symbol . 
After tHe - first- student is finished the.' he'xt studpht goes- to the master map 
- and^determines*^' what^trte numbeif ^two synfiol i^ and then returns to the team. V 
ftu^ This process is continued anti 1 .al 1 the 'symbols have been otentati vely i dehti - 
^ fied. The winning team is. the one which" finishes' the, activity in the fastest', 
time-and is the most accurate... . ' ^. ^ ^ 



Classroom Map \ * » ^ " . ' 

A classroom map can be an interesting, informative, and ea^y first stef> in' the 
process of familiarizing students with maps. Although "the. map can be drawn by 
the instructor and presented'to. the Student, -it is more* effecti ve to have- the . 
students draw the map. ' • ,v ' 

r . . , ^ ' ^ 

Give each student a sheet of paper that is not larger than the^ writing surface"* 
the student will use as, well as a ruler and possibly a tape-measure. If the 
.tocher de&ms -it worthwhi le, have, the- sheet represent l|:he classroom by having" 
the edge bf the paper represent ^,the actual outliiie of the classroom. If the 
paper is not an exact representation, have the students outline the cTasi^'room • 
on the paper using a ruler. A scale, can be developed by using the ta[5e neasure 
or by. pacing the distance. Draw a north line somewhere on the map. An inter- 
esting, di scussiofT can 'develop between; the students and .the instructor as they 
try to detenninB- how such a direction can be .plotted, Some ideas that have been 
discussed are (1) theVlocation of the sun rising and. setting and the line drawn* 
betweeh these two poin^ts, whi^erfis divicjed by a perpendicular , line, which^points 
north ,\ (2 Y using the north star^ Polaris\ (3) the location of the greatest' amouat - 
of moss on the north side of trees ,- {40 a compass , al though 'it .should be stated 
that\ this 1 ine may be far from. true north (5) by using a map of "the surnotinding 
area that is oriented with the classroom, or (,6) at noon, not Daylight Savings 
T>me,'the sun is diVectly south. . ^ ^ 

Next draw in any. irregularities along the walls such as* bookshel ves,, wall cabi-. 
nets, doors, and windows. Then draw the^ furniture which is located 'agai nst 'the 
)vall>s^and finally the other funitbre in the center of /the room. . 

Locations on the map can be identified by'wViting the namesCof students in their 
seating area, identifying the instructor's desk, and. naming the furniture.*- :^ 

Have^the students orient the map, us*ing the* north line- The location of all 'ob- 
jects on the map should be able to be exactly located by looking 'at the ffiap* and 
then, looking in the direction indicated by the map. ^ - 

Another exercise for basic map understandj^rig involves usihg clay, wood, or papery 
to develop a three-dimensional mode-1 of tfie classrobm or the schoolyard The 
same general, directions as'-in developing the classroom map are used., However, 
^ the- student must tbink .of the verti-cal dimensions as well as. the horizontal di- 
rections: Therefore, the. heights of objects must. _al so be measured. Clay, soft 
wood, or stiff paper'and* glue will be needed, ^ ItXs suggested that wood be used^ 
only if the students are cJld enough to use carving/tools or the -teacher prepares* 
the objects' before hand.^ If students map the schoolyard , this exercise can be\ 
used to initiate the use of compass methods because the la/ger area Will be dif- 
ficult to measure with- a tape measure and eye^ sighting. V . ■ ... 

Imaginary Isl and Map . . " • > > 

The Objective of the "Imaginary , Island Map" i$< to, have each student create his 
'or her own map of an imaginary island. The students should be encouraged to use 
symbols they have learned and incorporate those symbols- 'into the map. The stu- 
dents should be given . much freedom in the creation, of their island map. and, if 
necessary ,-they\ should develop r\ew symbols, . " \ ■ 



This activity can be as simplified or as colnpl icated as the students '/abili-'" 
ties. For example;.. th^ more advanced students'might be able to' dravr contour 
lines on their map or may be able to make the ma^D at a certain<»scale. ' Those\ . 
students with less sMlT will f^Ve a mucho^simpler map. After each student haS^ 
completed his or her map they' can exchange maps and try to figure out each 
others map. • ' _ \ ; 

^. z:^"-' ^ ' ■ ' ' /^\: ■■ 

^ Map-Quarter Exercise, ^ ^ . ' ' 

This is^a simple.acti.yi ty .but it is extremely effective in developing the con- 
cepts of scale and symbol izat^on. - A 1 arge ,pi cture js divided into four q^uarters. 
Each quarter i-s outi ined and numbered. The students^ are then divided i nto kf our . 
groups. Each group must tak^e a specified' quarter of the picture and draw a map 
^-of it. It is important 'to Separate'all the students tosmake-sure they-don't see 
what the otFier students in. the class are drawing. The students .fan use cnayoriS , 
pens, pencils and ^any size piece of paper he or she chooses. Wh6n. the stildents 
^re; all finished each mus-t-find three other students .who have done the oth^er 
tKree quarters. , ^ " ^ ^ • ^ ^ 

The results of this match- up are very interes'ting and : often fyunny. < Students 
will not all use .the same symbols and a comparison and discwssion of ^^the symbols 
usied is. usually a very -rewarding^ experience. '.Different scaTes\will also tje used 
and" thus afford the p.pportunity for an 1n teresti ng.di scussion of . the. concept of 
scale. ^ . • ' ■ , - , - : V V 

■'■'/ , ..' . . ■ ' - ' ' ^ \ * ' . ' r 

.Cardboard Box - Plane Table Exercise ^ V 

A plane {able is a mapping instrument that is used when a compass or nfore sophis- 
ticated.suryeyi ng equipment ^'s not available. A plana^table is usually y/ecy ex- 
pensive^but;by using two cardboard 'boxes a . useful plane tab-lis can be constructed. 
Besides the' boxes, unlined paper, a 12 inch ruler ,^ map tacks,, masking tape, an d„ . 
.a pencil wi th an- eraser will be needed. " 0 ^ 

Attach the two boxes together. The siz^e of. the boxes will be^ determined by the 
height of the persons us^ir.g the fi^'nished plane table. Th'e top of the instroment 
should be about chest height.. Tape a sheet of unlined paper to the .top of the 
plane table. Push two* map tacks into. the .12 inch ruler, each the same distance 
from .either end. The ruler will be used as. a ..sighting ^ guide. Mapping can now 
t>eg1n. . J \ ' ' - [, \ \ 

Determine 'the area to-be mapped and find two objects which are the farthest 
apart and will be on thj^ map. PT.ace.the plane table -near one of these-objeccs 
and drive a stake into the. groUnd -(Statio^ 1, Fig. 1 ) " next to and behind 'the_. 
plane table. Leave the plane tahle and walk to "a po^nf that is near the e'dge 
of the aVea being mapped and dri ve in another stake (Sta^fion^ 2,- Fig. 1):. Meas- 
ure the distance' from stake. to stake. This c?an be done by pacing or actually, 
measuring the distance with a measuring chain ar string which can then be meas- 
ured by a ruTer. This is the only irie^^syrement needed during the' drawing of the^ 
■.map (Table 1). 'Pick a point on the pefper whi.ch can be used as a •^s tarti ng point. 
Care must T)e taken so that the point. wiTl aTTow the rest of the map points to 
be^placed on the map. Mark the starting point with a, pin and place the edge of 
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Using a paper 8" wide, the following 
scales 4nd distances _wi 1,1 develpp : 

Scale ^ . • Width of Map 

V = lOa' . ^ ' ' 800' ' . ^ ■ 

n"''^ 80V - o ^ • 640^ '^^ . 

1" ^= 60' ' ■ ^ . 480*^ 
1"'= 40' ■ 320' 

.1" = 20^ 9 ^ ■/ 160' 



the sight ruler against the pin. Sight a^long the ruler , .over_ the pins, so 
that the tops of the.sigKt ruler^s two pins, are lined up with Station 2. Make 
'sure the ruler stays against the pin and does not move as-a'^line is drawn f^om 
Station 1 toward Stafion 2. • * . 

After, drawing this line it is. tim^ to start locating other features to be in- 
cludecl on the map.. Aim at each _;feature by sighting along the ruVer and 1 ining 
the map pins. up with the featUlJ^^ Make sure :the plane, t&ble does" not move! 
Draw a 'line from Station- 1 toward -the feature along th'e full length' of the 
rul-er, making sure the rliler does not move. Near the end of the line write the 
name of the appropriate .feature (Fig. ,^1). . 

Change the location of the plane table ^ to Station 2, By .using tl^e measured dis^ 
tance from Station 1. to Station 2 plafe a^pin on the paper map at-the location- 
of Station 2. Place the ruler against this pVn and. o^rient the plane table sx) - 
the ruler lies exactly along the line extending j3acK/to Station !• 'Be careful 
.not to, move, the ruler 'from the,;p.in nor the plane table from- this orientation. 
Sight along the ruler and line up the pins with each feature ;you -are includ-ing 
on the map. "Draw- a line along the Vuler toward/each . feature.- . This /line, wrll. 
cross the line 'extending fronvStation' 1 to the feature.^ Where the two lines 
cross is- the Iqcati'on of the feature on the^map (Fig. 1). Each feature can^be 
j'ocated in this, manner • . If other stati ons . are- necessary, .the same sequence of 
' devel opment; is used. .* ' ' ' ^ _ 



By using this method- a map -of a s.choolyard,; classroom> and environmental or re- 
creational area, can be developed. " ; ^ * 

• - . ■■ . -. ■ \ , ' , 

. Nature Trail Development ^ , ' 

One way to use the mapping arid- compass skills learned to this po>nt 'is to have 
the students 4ieyel op . a nature trail in the. area* surroundihig the school'. 

The first step is to have the students^ scatter- about the surrounding 'are^a 'after 
/the boundaries-^of the .project are^'explained,' using a map . of the area. The map 
-can be a topograpj;i4t map, a service station map, or city map 'from a.' local- bank 

or fhe. Chamber of ^ Commerce., ° "6 ' "^^ ' : 



'As thd students pj^ interesting places they cafr develop a sketch map. The 
locations to be included in. the .nature trail can t>e sppts that.Jihe students 
presently understand or 'spot^ that they need help with and are interested '1h, 
After this students come back' to the school all the locations are\placed as 

/Closely as .possib^le at, the correct location on. the map of the area* ^ 

The next step is to nuinber th^e, locations in the possible order they will be 
Visited. Then go. to the starting point, perhaps the rnairx door of the school, 
and take a compass bearing on the first point. Measure tFie distance and with 
the direction and distance knov^n, pldt the first- point exactly on the map. Dis- • 
*cuss the importance of the first, point. la order to -assure 'discussion, of each 
♦Ipcatipn^tTO students should write down- the known information about the loca- 
tion in orxe column and questions 'in another column. D^iscus? both columns; " 

Continue from point to point until themap is complete, This exercise can also 
be compl,|ted using the plane table described in the plane table exercise. After 
returning to the schopl a discussion what topics should be included .at each 
point can take place. After all points are discussed^'a final map can be drawn 
and the nature trail information sheet oan *Be de'Veloped.' The map and sheet " 
will allow other students to taKe advSintage of the developed najture trail: 

Each stop. along the nature trai'il can be identified by a s^all sign or'pHstic 
card. ' • - ^ ' ^ <5 . • 



* PO SITION 1\ND LOCATION ACITIVITIES 

Frequently children are aSked to describe where an object i^s located. Ans\^ers^ 
to such questions as '*Where is your classroom?" or "Where is your book?" re-' 
quire a description of an- object ' s posi-tion. The concepts'of location an.d pos^ 
tion ^'^e central to the development of map and compass .skills. I . 

■ Usually when specifying the location of an object it is donti in relation to 
another object. For example, a student might say that his pr her. classropm is: 
next to the cafeteria. The cafeteria<:fis. the reference obje'ct used to, help lo- 
/xatfe?>.the student's classroom. It. is therefore important to use^ reference ob- ' 
,jects^that are easy to locate and identify, otherwise they cannot be useful 
guides to the object wh&se position is being described; The lack of useful ref 
erence guides ijs one of the reasons it. is difficult to gijje instructions for lo 
eating an object td^a person who is not familiar with a jparti cul ar area, . The 
difficulty* of describing relative position be^comes even^ore difficult when ■ 
there -are no obvious .external reference "objects. Consider the problem of de-^ 
scribing the position. of a cloud as seen- from an airplane window. r • 

The purpose: of this section is to p.,resent activities that can be used to de^- 
velop the concepts of position and location. The?activities should be taught 
in sequence to injure maximum clarity and ease of teaching- The compass' activ- 
ities have biseh designed around a compass that has a movable protractor dial 
•and a. rectangular, baseplate. For teachers unfamiliar with' the compass it is^^ 
suggested that'they refer to the book Be ' Expert With Map and Comtxass by Bjorn 
Kjelstrom.. This is an easy to understand book that goes through a step, by step 
procedure l^»elative to compass use,.- ■ 



Position' Games . \ ' , ^"' .* 

The loca*f-ioii of obje'cts in the (ilassroom is a. simple activity ^but i^ very ^use-. 
ful in developing location sk.ills. For example,, 'the teacher can describe the • 
position "of an object in the classroom. The .teacher my^ht say, "The object 1 - 
want you to locate is in 'front^of me' and^ -to niy left, it is between my desk- ^ 
and the ^chalkboard' and above the w^aste paper basket^" When first using this 
.activi^ty it is important to give a' detai J^d-and accurate description wi-th sev- 
eral reference objects so as to discourage guessing by the students on the ba- 
sis of incomplete information. After e few detai led descriptions, the teacher* 
should then give descriptions that would fit several ' objects to ill i^tr-ate the ; 
difficulties encountered when one i? given such descriptions. After this there 
cajfi be a discussion' of what i& reeded in ord^r to be f(io re /precise. For a fur- 
ther variati on of this game, the u^acher can h'ave the students t^ke turro de- 
scribing the position of objects in the room. ' ;:T 

Another activity useful in developing location skil Is is the -'Detecti ve .Game" - 
In this gajjie a student is asked to leave the room; he or she is the detective.. 
After thisr student leaVe^ fhefroom, the class selects a mystery ^bject some- 
where in tit^-: room. Wheni-^ the "Detective" returns to the room, he or she has to . 
identify tlii^mys'tery object. Each question can only be answered with a "Yes"/ 
or ".No'*-. Wdr example, th,e "Detective" might 'ask,- "Is it near the bx^pkshelf?" 
or "Is theVmystery object below the'windowsi IT?" . - ^ . M- \ ' ^ \ 

' ■ ■■' " • ' ■ ' ' ' " \" • 

A variationj^of the above activities can i ncl ude the 'use of a , map instead, of ^ 
the classroom. An object can be located on a map. For example, a map of the' 
school may be used and the teadher can say, "T want ■y'is)u to locate a room.across 
the halU#rbm the auditorium and next to the gymnasiumV" The "Detective" has 
to* find an object or.pl^jjfe on the map- and everyone in the class has a. copy of - 
the*"map and fean answer the "Detecti-^^'s" questions with either "Yes;" or "No". 

Point Journey Game^" - / * , \ 

The-^ object of the game is to' draw a path from a starting point to h finish by 
following the directions. made avcTT lable by 'the instructor. Anyexample gaine is\. 
illustrated in Figure 2. Directions 6ther than those used >fyFigur^ 2 can be- 
easi-ly developed -by ,the instructor.- '. " ^ .\ 

■ . . '• / ' ^- " \ ■ " . 

This activity can be developed into a competitive even^t* by^aving the\ children 
all sjfartat the same time. The winners are deterijiined by the fastest .comple- 
tions of the Journey^ithout error. • . a.^^, . 

An excellent variation' of the Pojnt- Journey i-s the art game*which 'aUo| develops 
direction and distance abilities, By following the available direction^;, the' 
student will draw a picture. 

As with the;^Point Journey , the instructor can develop di fferant di sections so 
the stud jgffits ' drawiiigs'^can be^ of different designs and. pictures/ To develop . 
new directions, place>a piece' of _ grid pattern- tracing^^ the picture 

to be drawn. Trace .the- pi ctuS^^^^'o tracin^pap^r aad then , starting 

at «an appropriate point, develop the necessary -directions and* distances for each 
instruction, /-An example of this activity 'is illustrated in Figure 3.^ 
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For further information on the development of location and position ^concepts , 
the Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) project ha§ ^developed a unit 
entitled "Relative Position and Mo'tion^' that, has been published by Rand McNally. 

Hunt the Per^ny _ - / ' . . . • 

. This is-a"si mp1e---a"cttvii:y "that ean^ used to develop- the students * ability to 
set bearing on a compass and then follow the selected bearings. This activity 
focuses only on compass skills and doesn't involve distance' ox map skjlls: To, 
start the: game the student selects a spot in a school yard or open field and . 

•then marks that spot with an object (ndtebbok, quarter, penny, ^tc.)^ The ob- 
ject of the game is to start at the marked spot .and after following a triangu- 
lar course return to the marked spot' (Fig. 4). For example, the student starts 
with a bearing of 26 degrees. Af ter wal king a specified number of paces (-vari- 
able) the studen'^J: st^ps- and adds 120 degrees to t>\p original bearing, thus the 
new direction '{146 "degrees) and stops again. ' At- this point another 120 degrees 
are added and' a new bearing (266 degrees) is taken. This new bearing should 
lead the student back to the original marker. Many varieties of this game can • 
be , developed. For^example, by 'adding -90 degrees on each bf four-legs, a square 
is describe.d! . As .more legs .are added the game gets more conplex (Fig. 4). . 

Sc hoolyard Compass Game . ^ 

This game. can be. played in any open area such as a football field, park, gym- 
nasium or .schoolyard.*^ The student must be able to set and follow a compass 
bearing' in o'rder to play. / Eight labeled markers .are placed around a large 
circle and labele.d I, 0, U, L, Z, Ej Ai and P. An unlabfe'led marker is placed 
4n the center of the circle .(Jig. 5). The radius of the course may be' changed * 
to suit ^either the c^,ava.ilable" space or the. number of players participating in 
th^e game. Setting up the ganje in a wooded area, with streams ? rocks , and bushes 
will make the game more interesting and chal lenging. ' ' . 

The participant in the game receives an instruction card that indicates^ifthe 
starting position as well as bearings which direct him or her, around the xoucse . 
from marker to marker (Fig. 6). The player copies down the letter on each mar- 
ker along the route and. at the finish^a six-letter code is produced. This code 
is-^checked against an answer. .sheet arid if ^the 'student player fol lowed .the .cor- 
rect bearings, . the code should be the same asi*" the one on the answer sheet.* 
This, is a relatively simple game to set u^^^and p\ay; ..however , the teacher may 
wish to purchase instructions and score card|) from the Silv?i Company, 2466 .Stae 
Rd.,-39Nv-ta Porte, Indiana 46350. * * r* 

/■ ' '-^ ' . ^ ' ' \ \ 

Tmasure: Hunt / - ' - _ - 

Most studehiis. enjoy a tr^ure hunt, but • rather than -just 1 eaving the finding 
of thetpri'^es to luck and 21- search, map and compa^^s skills can be developed 
through' the following exercise. \ / . ' ' 

The instr:juctor i^ust. first develop a list of directions. Start at a point and 
*take a beaH.ng an the location wAere'^a prize will be placed. Pace off the 
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distance so the correct distance can be included in the directions. From the 
prize location take a bearing on another prize. localH on , pace off the distance 
and continue the development of the instructions jn the s.^ine until all the 
^prizes are. hidden , ' , ^ ' _ / 

T|iere can be many variations of the'game' * Students can either start at the 
same point or at different, point^- Tf course the latter me^thod takes much 
-longer /to lay out. Another met' to 'start all the sttidents on'the same 

first bearing, give each chi"^ a l 3 ly different bearing for the second 

prize, and then, make the thi -^ri le same, for all the s^tudents..; The vari- 
ety of ''changes from this point ... endless. These variations are especially 
appropriate for a class with children of greatly different a^^i-li ties since it 
allows all children.to succeed and, earn a prize. ^ 



Compass Baseball * • . • 

/ . " ' - . • ■ • ■ " . ■ ^ ■ 

Another .competition is Compass Basebal 1 , ' The regular rules of baseball ^are 
used with one exception; each fielder and each runner must take a bearing be- 
fore throwing or running. • An example follows: the blatter hits a ground ball 
to the shortstop. Immediately the batter^takes a bearing' on the location of 
the shortstop. and the* ball. The batter calls out the bearing to. the umpire 
who has .^Iso taken the. same bearing. If . the batter's direction is correct, . 
the umpire tells the batter to run. ,While^the above is occurrinri the shortstop, 
takes a bearing^ on^first base and upon determining ^the correct bearing calls it 
out torthe. umpire, either the third or seconcrbase ^umpire , who has also been . ' 
taking the. bearing. ^ If 'the shortstop is co|4ect, the umpi re tel 1 s the plajer 
to throw.- Naturally^ theire. must be somej^^way'.in the. amount of error allowed 
in the' bearing determinations . This would need to.be determined, before the- :^ - 
start of. the game and would depend on the ability of the players. Because of * 
the 'time it takes to play, this variety of basebal 1-,^ three innings is normally 
the length of the game.. o ' \^ ^ ' " 



Orienteering 



The ability to integrate map and compass^sk ills can easily be developed through 
the sport of Orienteering, A national^ 'mass participation sport in Sweden, 
where it is a 'compuTsory^subject inthe schools,- Orienteering is, exciting, stim- 
ulating-, and a great developer of mind and body coordination. V 

Orienteering t^-a walking road rally where each participant makes his or her . " 
way from one. indicated point on a topographic map to another, combining judgment 
and skill in map reading, use of the compass , recognition of landmarks, and 
the ability^ to move-cross-country.' It provides an opportunity for the elemen- 
tary school* teachor to develop ihap and compass skills as well as-bein^ an^en- 
joyable and healthf?n activity, for .children.! . . \ 

Advanced Ori enteering .studer]|^ts hav^to be familiar with many aspects of map,-- 
reading including symbols, scale, di regt i on i declination, orientation , and liave i 
thorough knowledge of contour lines. For younger children or children with few 



map skills, jiimple forms of Orienteering' can be used whereas more advanced 
students can participate: in more S9phi.sticated activities. * 



Classroom Orienteering . . • 

The simplest and easiest- Orienteeri ng activity involves the use of the class- 
room. The teacher, with the'use of an overheaS projector ^,and a piece of clear 
plastic and a grease pe^'-i 1 . ■ a map of the classro- This map should in- 
clude' the desks i- lOl as the chalkboard, l.acher's desk, windows 
and other, distingu, i- ii (Fig.- 7) . . . . • 

After the riiap has'been drawn and the students become familiar with the map and, 
its relationship to the actual layout -of the" room, the teacher should draw cir-. 
cles on the map. indicating selected points in the room. For example, .some of 
these po.ints mi'ght include the corner of a desk , a doorway ,. a windowsill, or a . 
co;-ner of the room (Fi'g. 7). - These circles become, the basis for the classroom .. 
Orienteef-ing activity;. " . ■• - • / ■ . • 

Before ' ths^ cl&ss starts or'when •the students are out of theVoom, the teacher 
tapes a small numeral or letter at- the points designated on the map, preferably 
in places- where the students wilT'boi. be' able to readily see them. Thus, after 
the teacher finishes the map on the oyerhead projector, and outs on the appropri- 
ate circles, the class is divided, into pairs and each pair > jst fmd in the class 
room, the designated ooints on .the map arfd the 'appropri ate If 'ters . The pair _- 
that*finds all of letters fastest can bie the winner o-. make the game less 
competitive, after 1 .the letters are found the pair of it'.. ;ts have to make 
a word phrase frorr r>e letters. The rafin:e ithej^vi nn^ n necessarily the . 
pair that finds th-, etters the fastest, but is the pairtn? iigures out the .• 
word or phrase che vjickest. For example, in Figure 7 .the ; 'ord is HISlUKY. 

• In order :to make t'ie game a little more di f.fi.cult and.chall. jmg for .the Tnore 
advanced classes, the transparency map. can be rotated on th. overhead projector 
sq itMs not- oriented with the actual classroom. The ^students , therefore, ai- , 
ways have to orient -themselves with the map and the classroom. If numbers are 
used instead of letters, the wjnriers, can bie the pair that adds them up .or per- 
-form3 some other mathematical functi.on -the: fastest. - ' ' ■ , , 

Schoolyard Orienteering * , ' 

The schoolyard OrienteeVipg activity. is similar to classroora Orienteering, but 
instead of using t'- ■ classroom the sclroolyard is 'useB. A^plan map of the school- 
yard' is drawn on a- ntto mas„ter and each student or pair of students gets a map. 
The map has circl^^ ndicatingspeci fic points in the schoolyard. At each of 
these designatec .:.ints a. letter or number is' taped or fastened to an object 
such as the corne '■ f .a building, a fence, a tree,. etc. 

As in the,' classroom Orienteering activity, the object of the game is. .to_.go to 
■ all the points in the schoolyard designated on the map with a circle and cppy ; 
. down the letter or- number. The students can. go to the points in a, random order 
oa in a designated order. In order to be profjcient at. this activity, .the stu- 
dent must be able to read the -map accurately and always keep it oriented so fea- 

• tures in the landscape are oriented with the map, Rouje selection is also impor 



tant in that theyquickest> route between two points may not be the straight 
line choice.. The student must discern \this from the map and sel-ect^ the best. 
route. Thus, the student inHhe best physical condition will not always be - 
the winner. Of course, the^activity can be :done -without any competition among 
•participants if the teacher so desires*. Similar to the classroom activity,-; ' 
the letters found at .the desi gnsfted points could be put together ;.to spell a 
WQrd or phrase, , ' . ; 

Route Orienteering ^. ■ ' • 

'. ' ■ ' ■ . . ' ' . 

Route Orienteerin^g can take pi ace. around a school or in a park or somewhat open : 

area. A course is marked out on the ground with colored streamers or markers. • 

The course should be set up. so the route can be seen and followed easily by the • 

participants. A' nunter of control markers with letters or numbers are placed., 

along the route.' .When the participant comes across one of thfese hiarkers along - 

•the route he orish^ must mark on the map exactly where the-marker is located*. 

The length of the course can depend pn the map abiVity and physical condition :* 

of the students^; .. . .. ^ ' ^^ 

This type of Orienteering cotifse should pass through as many fixed or easily 
recognized points as possible, such as-biHtopSi pat,h or.road juhrtionS,, stfeams, 
lakes, etc. Thfs- giveS" the pfarticipant a chance; to rec.phfi rm :h is or her posi- 
tion on ,ithe map. The ■ game .can be' ma'de competiti ve: by having the students com- 
plete #e route as- quickly ais possible. Penalty -pbihts can be assessed for any - 
"error, in estioiating „the position of" the various cor',trol markers passed en route. 
For "axafiple, three minutes dbuld be added to each participant's time for eyery 
1 cm. e>rbr in the Iplacing of a dot ^i.ndi cati ng the position df the contrcfl marker. 



Cross-Country Orienteering 

Cross-country Orienteering- is the most interesting and' most competitive of Orien- 
teerinV-'events.. It involves skill in reading typographic maps and in t1ie use of 
' the compass. . Gompetitprs leave-' a starting area at one-minute intervals and have, 
to -^ind their , way t-o a sSries. .of control ^markers . : The pbsi tion of • the control 
. markers- are injlicated on a map gi ven, to ea"ch" parti cipant prior to ,thei r leaving 
'the starting area ,.The order' in which the control markers must be .visited is. 
designated and the winner as the .parti ct[3|pt that 'circulates around the course the 
fastest. .. ■ , : ■ ■ ' ' ' '■■ < ' ~ .. 

The control marker is a flag <jy marker of sqme kind w.ith a'letter or number 
attached; When the participant reaches a .control marker he or she mirks down ' 
the . letter or-number on a scorecard. In some cases a punch is used to mark the 
scdrecard.' 'Cross-country.. Ori"enteering .invol ves the application of many map and 
cWpass' skills with- the critical con,«pt.'->oing that of selecting the best route. 
The straight- line route' between two 'bontrdl markers is-, rarely the. best choice: 
■Many factors such as obstacles like rivers or swamps ,-, the nature of the ground, . 
cliffs, arid an easifer- route not too far away .are, i.mpor^tant considerations.. As. 
studentS|;become' more famflrar.with the map and -conipass' their Orienteering ability 
prpgress^is apcordingly. ^" " • " / ' . ' . ' ■ 

Besides the usual' cross-country Orienteering competition of running,' several ; ,' , 



variations can be used to check the student's m$ip''and compass skills.- 

An Orienteering, course can be set up and the participants be required to com- 
•^plete the course on bicycles. Whether-the bicycles must be used at all. times ^ 
or whether some check 'points can be 1 ocated , without the bicycle would be Op to 
the meet organizer who will take into'account the difficulty of the terrain and 
the ability of the participiants* This wil V especial ly be true if the. check 
points are 1 ocated "close ^to paths, trails, -and roads • ' ^ 

Another var-U4ji'on, to be used by students with ;water, abi 1 it jes , is tt;)e caiiuu or, 
swimming Onef teering. The competition'^can be completed wit;h check points on 
land and the majQr.ity of the travel by canoes or swimmin^gv however, more un- 
usual event, to be used in a smaller area or where check^poi(^tS'cannot be hid- 
den along shore very^easily , is where' the markers are -placed' below the water. 
This method tests compass skills primarily. Betow-surface' markers can, be con- 
structed from heavy- duty balloons, rope,,- and .a weight (Fig. 8).. The marker is - 
placed s,o the wetght, -which is connected' to the marker by rope, hol ds the bal- 
loon below the surface. The .more ability ;the competitors have the deeper, the 
•marker' is placed. The competitors can ^:ake ^readings from one point to the nqxt 
or use the. landscape surrounding the wat^r aVea :f or bearings. Rather .than start- 
ing the competition tJy placing the location of the check points on the map,, th.e 
competitors receive a list 'of compass bearings. Each' competitor will recetve 
one of several possible Compass bearings lists and Will have to go from one to* 
the other in 'oYder pr the .beari ngs will not.be usable.. This should help with - 
thevproblem of just watthing where.other competitors -are finding; niarkers ^and 
then duplicating th>^ir progress^ 'the punch mark on/the scorecard can -easily 
be checked for errors.' - 

'A final type of flfl^t^ is designed fof competitors ^who have a physical ; 

disability, in particular, the need for a wheerchair- .This competition isvthe- 
same as' any ^Orienteering meet except that it is run in a Marge building and the 
maps are of the 'inside of the building rather than of the outdoors. Depending 
on the ability and-age of the^ participants /the meet jnay be confiiied to one 
floor or be -spread 'over as many floors or area^ as the- competito 'S /can handle. ^ 
One important point: make the competition chal leriging but not impossiM This 
is extremely important because these cdmpetitorsr need to succeed, but not be put 
into a- situation, they cannot hqp^^^^^^ . * o 



